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VII.—Bavarta.—(Concluded. ) 


HE lowest grade of institutions for technical instruction in Bavaria, 

the Trades Schools, were described in our October issue. Next in 
order come the Real Gymnasiums. The object of these institutions, as 
described by the royal decree of 1864, is to give to those youths who have 
already gone through the complete course of education prescribed in the 
inferior order of schools ‘‘the requisite preparation for entering upon the 
study of a profession which demands an intimate acquaintance with the 
exact sciences.” The course of study is consequently of a much higher 
grade than that of the trades schools—so much so, indeed, as to make 
them what would elsewhere be considered as preparatory schools for 
scientific education rather than technical schools. The regulations re- 
quire also, on the part of students seeking admittance, an acquaintance 
with some branches of learning, such as Greek and Latin, which are not 
comprised in the programme of the studies of the trades schools. 

There are six of these gymnasiums, one in each of the follow- 
ing towns—namely, Munich, Spires, Ratisbon, Nuremberg, Wirzburg, 
‘Augsburg. They are all day-schools, ugder the immediate control of 
the Government, and supported at the expense of the State. Each gym- 
nasium is divided into four classes or courses. For admission into the 
first or lower class, the student must be not less than thirteen and not 
more than sixteen years of age, and must have gone through the four 
classes of a Government Latin School, or pass satisfactorily an examina- 
tion, to be held by the rector and the committee of teachers of the school, 
in the following subjects: Religion, Latin, Greek, German, Mathemat- 
ics, History, and Geography, For admission to one of the upper classes 
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of the school, an examination must be passed in the subjects taught in 
the class immediately below it. The same examination must likewise be 
passed by a scholar before he moves from one class to another. 

The annual sum to be paid by each scholar is fixed at twenty florins,’ 
but, as at the trades schools, the sons of parents known to be in poor 
circumstances are admitted free. Special scholars, or ‘‘hospitants,” are 
received only by permission granted by the chief authorities of the prov- 
ince. If the hospitant attends only one special course of study, he pays 
half the usual entrance-money; if more than one course, the whole 
amount. On completing the course of study in the four classes of the 
school, the student must pass an examination in each of the subjects 
taught, receiving, according to the degree of proficiency displayed, a defi- 
nite certificate, or ‘‘absolutorium,” of the first, second, or third class. 

The qualifications required of a teacher at these colleges are : (1), that 
he shall have received the ‘‘absolutorium” of a Latin School and of a 
Polytechnic School ; (2), that he shall have devoted not less than one 
year, at one of the Universities, to the study of the particular science or 
subject which he professes to teach ; and (3), he must have passed the 
Government examination necessary for all persons entering the service 
of the State. The teachers are appointed by Royal Decree, and be- 
come thereby regular employees in the Government service, with all the 
prospective rights in regard to pension and so forth, which belong to that 
position. 

Polytechnic Schools. —Of these schools there were originally three, —one 
at Munich, one at Nuremberg, and one at Augsburg; but on the reor- 
ganization of the system of technical education, the latter was transformed _ 
into a special school of machinery. ‘The Polytechnic Schools are Gov- 
ernment institutions supported by the State. The course of study pre- 
scribed for them is in direct relation with and follows immediately upon 
that of the real gymnasiums, and forms the culmination of the system of 
technical education in Bavaria. Each school has one general section 
for instruction in mathematics and the natural sciences in their higher 
branches, and a special section for each of the following four branches 
of technical science—namely, Architecture, Machinery, Chemistry (each 
with a two years’ course of study), Trade, and Commercial Intercourse, 
with a course of study of one year. The general regulations with respect 
to the appointment of professors and teachers are the same as those pre- 
scribed for the real gymnasiums. The salaries vary from about 800 to 
2,000 florins a year; the latter being awarded only to men of superior 
attainments, though in some rare cases even more is paid to secure the 
services of a professor of high repute. 
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For admission to the general section of the school, the candidate must 
have received the ‘‘absolutorium” of a real gymnasium, or pass an ex- 
amination in all the subjects taught in the higher classes of those institu- 
tions. A similar qualification is necessary for admission to the special 
sections ; and, in addition, the student must prove, by a test examina- 
tion, that he possesses the requisite preliminary knowledge of the studies 
prescribed for such sections. Under the last-named condition, hospitants 
may be admitted to the general as well as to any one of the special sec- 
tions. The regulations do not fix any limit of age at which scholars 
may be admitted. Both the regular students and the hospitants pay an 
entrance-fee of five florins. In addition to this, the regulars have to pay 
twenty florins each half-year for the general course of instruction, and 
fifteen florins for the use of the chemical laboratory, while the hospitants 
pay from four to six florins, according to the course they attend, and 
twenty florins for admission to the laboratory. The whole or any part 
of these charges, however, may be remitted in favor of poor students, as 
at other Government institutions. On completing the course of study 
and passing the necessary examination, the student receives, as at the 
gymnasium, a certificate of competency of the first, second, or third class, 
according to his merits, the first being the highest grade of diploma in 
technical science known in Bavaria. 

The special school of machinery at Augsburg is organized on much 
the same footing as the polytechnic schools. ‘The course of instruction 
is divided into two theoretical classes and one practical class. The sub- 
jects of study in the former are mathematics, trigonometry, physics, 
geometry, machine-drawing, and the theory and construction of ma- 
chinery ; and in the latter, the practical processes connected the manu- 
facture of machinery. The teachers and professors are appointed under 
the same conditions as in the polytechnic schools. Scholars are not 
admitted until they have completed their fifteenth year, and have passed 
an examination in algebra (including logarithms) and in drawing. Hos- 
pitants are admitted on examination. The annual charge to regular 
students is twenty florins; to hospitants, ten florins, with the usual 
proviso in the case of students in needy circumstances. 

Of the special industrial schools not included in the above-mentioned 
classes, the one most worthy of particular notice is a school for weaving, 
established a few years ago by the district authorities of Miinchberg, a 
small place near the manufacturing town of Hof, in the province of Upper 
Franconia. It is calculated to accommodate sixteen regular scholars, 
who are lodged and boarded in the establishment at an annual charge 
of 150 florins for Bavarian subjects, or 200 florins for foreigners. The 
scholars must be not less than 14, nor more than 22 years of age, and 
on admission each scholar must engage to remain two years. There are 
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at this school two theoretical and two practical classes. In the former, 
instruction is given in German, geography, arithmetic, drawing, etc., in 
matters connected with the theory and preliminary processes of weaving, 
and in respect to the nature of the materials employed in the manufacture 
of woven gocds. In the practical classes, the art of weaving is taught in 
all its varieties. Weavers already more or less acquainted with their 
trade, but desiring to improve themselves, are also admitted as scholars. 
These pay ten kreutzers a day for their board ; and for their lodging and 
instruction, half their daily earnings during their stay at the school. 

Between the directors of the school and the proprietors of some manu- 
factories established in the neighborhood, an arrangement has been made, 
according to which the latter supply the raw materials and patterns re- 
quired for the practical section of the weaving school, and pay the usual 
price for the work done when the materials are returned in the form of 
finished goods. The staff of teachers consists of one special instructor in 
weaving of every description, who is at the same time the head-master or 
manager of the school, a teacher for the various branches of ordinary 
education, and an assistant instructor in weaving, the latter being chosen 
from among the most expert of the journeymen attending the school. 

Connected with this institution is a Sunday-School which affords gra- 
tuitous instruction to artisans of every grade. The pupils are divided 
into two classes. The instruction given to the first class is adapted to al 
trades in common, and consists of lessons in free-hand and linen-draw- 
ing, German composition, mental and common arithmetic, and subjects 
specially relating to trade. The second class comprises the weavers alone, 
who receive theoretical and practical instruction in their trade. 

There is another industrial school—at Berchtesgaden, near the Salz- 
burg frontier of Austria—which may be worthy of notice. It is a day- 
school, established by the district authorities and supported by local public 
funds, with the object of promoting and improving an industry that has 
long been carried on by the inhabitants of that mountainous district, 
namely, the art of carving in wood and bone. The course of instruction 
consists of drawing, modelling, and carving from drawn patterns. It is 
open free of charge to all the children of the district, provided they have 
complied with the law respecting attendance at a national school. Chil- 
dren from other districts are admitted on the payment of a fee to be fixed 
by the directors of the school. Four years is the usual period of attend- 
ance. After leaving the school, the scholars are at liberty, with the per- 
mission to copy the models belonging to the school, and to exhibit their 
works, and dispose of them in the show-room of the institution. The 
establishment would seem to be on a small scale, as the prospectus speaks 
of but one master, who is charged apparently with the entire course of 
instruction afforded. 
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MORAL VALUE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


RUELTY to animals is partly the work of brutal natures, and partly 
perpetrated by well-meaning people under the influence of bad 
habits, in relation to the particular creatures they torment; and if we 
could estimate the total quantity of cruel infliction imposed upon birds, 
beasts, reptiles, and fish, we should probably find that by far the larger 
proportion resulted from the ill-regulated action of good, and even benev- 
olent persons. Much ill-treatment of animals comes out of the ordinary 
proceedings of trade. It has been the custom to bleed calves, to cram 
sheep and poultry into the smallest possible apparatus of transport, to 
drive cattle for long distances without permitting them to drink, and to 
slaughter them without sufficient avoidance of pain. Each little circle 
in which these malpractices occur, forms its own theory of cruelty and 
benevolence, and laughs scornfully at outsiders who object to its ways. 
The fox-hunter thinks a man a fool who reminds him of the unbenevo- 
lent character of his sport ; and the fine ladies who flock to aristocratic 
pigeon matches, have no more compunction at witnessing the sufferings 
of the maimed birds, than the Spaniards have for the gored horses and 
tortured bulls in their disgusting national recreation. It may be affirmed 
as a general proposition, that the cruelty of custom or indifference does 
not lead to the demoralization which inevitably results from a deliberate 
choice of action that inflicts unnecessary pain ; and yet all familiarity with 
needless and useless suffering must tend to damage character, unless it 
excites strenuous resistance to the evil, and efforts for its cure. 

The circumstances that combine to form brutal characters in modern 
society are extremely complicated, and lie for the most part outside the 
matters we have now to discuss. Our object is to show that ignorance 
of the character and ways of animals, is one of the chief preventible causes 
of the cruelty that is inflicted upon them, and that the method of cure is 
by teaching natural history with due reference to its moral aspects. Many 
ill-used creatures are the subjects of an aversion which tvould be changed 
to liking, or at any rate to respect, if their nature and actions were better 
understood ; while many others suffer under simple indifference because 
they have not been brought within range of sympathy. ... . 

In the ‘‘good old times” cruelty was incidentally, but not less power- 
fully taught in our chief schools. The masters inflicted upon their pupils 
brutal floggings, the big boys grossly tyrannized over the little ones as fags, 
and each member of the society, receiving maltreatment from those stronger 
than himself, handed it over to others, over whom he could play the despot 
inturn. ‘The public amusements, until recent periods, included bear and 
bull baiting, cock-shying, dog-fighting, cock-fighting, and man-fighting, 
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while duelling was the fashionable method of adjusting disputes. Dur- 
ing the same dark days, hatred of foreigners was inculcated as a national 
duty, and no human rights were supposed to belong to men who were 
born with black skins. Class hatreds matched international animosities, 
the upper circles made laws against those beneath them, which were cor- 
rectly described as written in characters of blood ; and if circumstances 
gave the lower classes opportunities of revenge, they did not fail to show 
how successfully tigers’ qualities had been cultivated in their breasts. 
We have been slowly learning that all human beings are entitled to just 
and equitable treatment, and we have included one group of animals 
after another in our system of legal protection, so that the chief work 
which remains to be done is to widen our sympathies until no living 
thing shall be improperly excluded. 

We do not want a mawkish sentimentality about the sufferings of ani- 
mals or men. Individuals afflicted with this form of mental disorder 
can weep hysterically over a damaged blue-bottle, and behave abomina- 
bly to their relations and friends. Fantastical horror of pain is by no 
means incompatible with gross cruelty in its needless infliction, and we 
should not put implicit faith in the benevolence of individuals who volun- 
tarily allowed fleas to dine off their juices, or assuaged the hunger of 
tigers with their blood. Animality-mongering is no better than humanity- 
mongering, but a wholesome fellow-feeling for our ‘‘ poor relations” in 
the organic world below us is a graceful attribute of a well-developed 
mind. 

Natural history, as a mere science of arrangement, has little moral 
influence until it reaches its final stages, and by exhibiting all living be- 
ings as one great organic unity, sheds some portion of the dignity and 
worth of the highest upon the lowest forms; but when it is made to 
include habits and manners as well as structural peculiarities, its influence 
in extending the range of sympathies is very direct. Rude or prejudiced 
thinkers do not see how doctrines of unity tend to this result. The semi- 
civilized white man felt, and still feels, his sham dignity hurt by pointing 
out that he belongs to the same species as the negro he maltreats ; and the 
Darwinian theory has met with rampant abuse, as lowering humanity by 
suggesting its origination from lower forms of being. But were it proved 
that man’s ultimate great-grandmother was an infusorial speck, and that 
all the mammalia were cousins, so many degrees removed, the man 
would be no less, though the mammals might seem so much more ; and 
if such theories of development are entirely discarded, we may still be 
benefited and more kindly disposed, if we learn and honestly recognize 
the fact, that animals have, within narrower limits, moral and intellectual 
faculties of the same nature as our own. 

A wise teaching of natural history brings this lesson into strong relief, 
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and no one can be an observer of tame creatures without finding out that 
they have their feelings of pride, justice, and even duty, very similar to 
our own, and that the difference is not one of essential nature, but of 
development and method of combination. The more we know of the 
proceedings of animals the less we ascribe to a blind instinct, and the 
more we discover that within the limits of their faculties they exercise dis- 
crimination, and modify their conduct to suit new circumstances or enable 
them to take advantage of new ideas. This last expression will doubtless 
excite a smile ; but our readers will recollect what Mr. Wallace has told 
about the birds of wild countries, and the readiness with which they 
learnt what to do with articles their predecessors had never seen, and 
with buildings the like of which had had no existence in their progeni- 
tors’ days. The first bird who saw that a fragment of clothing might be 
worked into his nest, and acted upon it, and the first which made his 
dwelling in a tower, or under the eaves of a house, were discoverers 
and inventors quite as truly as are men who find out the use of new 
things. 

Natural history can easily be worked into the routine of school teach- 
ing ; but it ought also to take its place among the recreations of family 
life, and in that position it will be most effective in promoting a good 
moral end. As instruments of infellectual discipline, all sciences which 
include logical classifications have an obvious value, and when even ele- 
mentary natural history is associated with comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology, it supplies an excellent training for the mind. 

The study of animals in reference to their structure is capable of being 
made a fascinating pursuit, especially if the modern discoveries concern- 
ing the unity of plan in creation are fairly considered, and care is taken 
not to give undue prominence to imperfect conceptions of the supposed 
purpose and object for which the structure was designed. An unphilo- 
sophical natural history treats each creation as a separate unit, and fails to 
show its true relation to either living beings or to fossil forms. With a 
vain presumption of ‘‘ knowing all about it,” it finds the sole cause of any 
structure in the function it performs, and thus misses entirely the larger 
views which science can unfold. The most interesting generalizations 
reached through the labors of such men as St. Hilaire, Goethe, Oken, 
Van Baer, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, etc., can be made intelli- 
gible to those who possess only a popular knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology, provided it be sound as far as it goes; and the student of 
natural history, even for recreational purposes, should not be satisfied 
without obtaining some insight into this part of the science. 

When we urge upon teachers the propriety or utility of adding one 
subject after another to school-training, we must remember, not only that 
‘*art is long,” but that school-iime for the mass of the people is very 
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short. The school ought certainly not to omit natural history, but its 
chief cultivation must ‘ake place indgpendent of school aid, and after its 
termination. The school may lay a foundation, but it is after school- 
time that the structure must be raised, and if a capacity for, and a habit 
of, making intelligent observation can be cultivated in youth, few will be 
without opportunities for their exercise in the years of manhood and 
age.—The (London) Svudent. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DUTY OF SELF-CULTURE. 


HE development and culture of the higher tastes is essential to com- 

pleteness of character. ‘These tastes are in part intellectual, and 
in part emotional ; but it is convenient to consider them as a distinct 
department of our nature. Their improvement becomes a duty, not on 
the ground of the intrinsic value of the beautiful, but of its relative value, 
its adaptedness to satisfy a human want, and add to human power. Their 
culture and gratification are sometimes thought to be unauthorized, as 
involving an expenditure of time and means that should be devoted to 
better uses, but it is not difficult to see that they pay their way, blessing 
their possessor with a richer subjective life, and endowing him with greater 
efficiency in his action upon others. It is true that these tastes are an 
expensive part of our nature. They multiply and extend our wants. 
Our chief expenditure in the way of dress, and food, and dwellings, and 
surroundings, is imposed by our higher tastes. It is on this account that 
provision for human comfort is more costly than for that of brutes, and 
that civilized life involves greater expenditure than savage life. But man 
is better than a stone or an oyster, because of his multiplied susceptibili- 
ties and necessities, and his true elevation is found, not in suppressing or 
neglecting these wants, but’in adjusting them to each other and to his 
conditions, in giving prominence to the genuine, and permanent, and 
ennobling, and in repressing the unreasonable, the factitious, and degra- 
ding. ‘Those who have labored in the dark places to elevate human 
character, have often found that one of the first steps is to awaken a 
desire for a better external condition, to implant or arouse some want or 
sense of the seemly and the decorous, in apparel or in dwelling. To 
want, is the nature of man, and Jow animal wants and passions are re- 
pressed and held in check by awakening the elevated tastes and desires. 
Nature will break out in some unseemly form if the proper channels for 
its movements are obstructed. In place of comely outward adorning and 
appointments, we shall have tawdry display and barbaric splendor. In 
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place of genuine social enjoyment and refinement, we shall have gross 
sensual pleasures and a grovelling life. The result warrants the expendi- 
ture. 

But while esthetic culture is expensive, it increases the productive 
power of a people in a greater ratio than the expense. The power of the 
world lies in the cultivated nations. They not only supply their own 
increased wants, but have a surplus of energy and power to expend in 
benefiting others. It is the rude and uncultured that constitute the 
needy and dependent of the world, even with their diminished wants. 
There is power in men according to their motives for action ; and their 
motives for action are multiplied and elevated in the multiplication and 
elevation of their wants, and in the conscious excellence of their being. 
Culture brings self-respect, and in self-respect there is power. 

There is a somewhat prevalent idea that high culture brings weakness, 
_ in the sense of inability to endure hardship ; that the increased sensitive- 
ness to the annoyances and inconveniences of life, indicates inability to 
bear up against them. The idea is not well founded. The cultivated 
man has resources within himself, which are not dependent upon mere 
outward condition. He finds relief and refreshment, where another finds 
nothing to meet his wants. He has superior strength to struggle with 
difficulty, because he has higher motives in the conflict, and a greater 
stake upon the result. This view is abundantly supported by facts. The 
men who survive the hardships of a perilous expedition, like that of Dr. 
Kane, are those whose minds are enriched and characters elevated by the 
higher culture. Even with less stalwart frames they will live to bury their 
comrades who rejoiced in mere physical strength, or to bring them 
through by their superior endurance. Women, refined by culture to true 
delicacy of feeling and perception, stand up and live under the self-denials 
of emigration and of frontier life, while those apparently less sensitive 
and better fitted to endure, die. They have higher reasons for living. 
Life is more full and rich tothem. Young men brought up in the midst 
of the refinements of life and trained in the schools, endure the hardships 
of the camp and the field, while the rugged, but uncultured, are broken 
down by disease, or die of nostalgia. We often pity most, those who 
least need our pity. 

There doubtless is a form, or show of culture, which brings weakness 
instead of strength, there is an outside refinement which etherealizes and 
attenuates the body, instead of expanding and ennobling the soul, which 
burdens the person with unreal wants, instead of sustaining him with sub- 
stantial and permanent resources. There seems to be a point where 
civilization or refinement ceases to be an advantage, and becomes a bur- 
den—a limit beyond which the conveniences and comforts of life become 
annoyances ; and yet it will perhaps be found that the failure is not in 
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degree, but in kind. True refinement has its foundation in the perma- 
nent susceptibilities of the soul, and consists in a reasonable provision 
for these. False culture consists in generating unreasonable and arbitrary 
wants, and in accepting the burdens which they impose. Thgse two are 
as clearly distinguishable as the dictates of true taste and the demands 
of fashionable life. 

There is, too, a refinement which degenerates into fastidiousness—a 
self-conscious and pretentious delicacy, more alive to the offensive than 
to the pleasing. There are those whose culture is more a source of an- 
noyance to themselves and to others, than of pleasure, and more to be 
avoided, even, than rudeness or coarseness. The preventive and the 
remedy for this disease, is benevolence—a true and genuine sympathy 
with God and humanity. 

A true culture is as valuable in our adjustment to others, as it is satis- 
factory in internal experience. If not an original element of power in 
personal influence, it is at least a regulative force which gives effectiveness 
to personal power. It is like the balance-wheel in machinery, which 
regulates the movement; or like the oil, which reduces -the friction. 
Steam-power would be utterly useless without a lubricator. So a sense 
of the properties of time and place, an appreciation of fitness and unfit- 
ness, brings all the movements into harmony. It tones down the rugged- 
ness of mere intellectual or physical power, and gives it wise direction. 
A delicate and discerning movement is more efficient than a stronger but 
rougher force. Such an instinct of proprieties, in part original and in 
part acquired, is sometimes called a knowledge of human nature ; but it 
involves no theories, no conscious ideas ; it tempers and adjusts theories 
and ideas to practical and effective use. It is in demand in all the rela- 
tions of life. The rough and uncultivated yield to the charm as readily 
as others. 
| The influence in society exerted by a lady of true refinement and deli- 
cacy of character, it is difficult to analyze or explain. It lies not so much 
in beauty or elegance of person, in vigor, originality, or brilliancy of 
thought. All these are valuable, and contribute to the result. Nor is it 
merely the power of moral worth. This is essential, and without it there 
is no satisfactory result. But add to this a delicate sense of proprieties, a 
quickness of perception, to adjust herself to others, to occupy the place 
that falls to her with dignity and ease, and you have a civilizing force not 
easily estimated. Her power will not lie in the new ideas she sets forth, 
nor in the vigorous enforcement of her views. She may not vote or lec- 
ture. There is power in the graceful goodness which beams from her 
countenance, in the beauty and harmony of her action and her life. Evil 
will fly before her as darkness yields to light, and truth and good-will 
spring up in her pathway. 
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The general culture of which such a character is the product, I have 
called zesthetic culture, using the term, possibly, in a wider sense than is 
commonly accepted. Its attainment does not come with what are tech- 
nically termed in education, the accomplishments. They may fail to 
bestow it, and it may be secured without them. Proficiency in the fine 
arts, even to the extent of an appreciation of the great masters, is not a 
guaranty of true refinement and genuine culture. All these are helpful, 
but there is a way more sure and simple. He who opens his heart to 
the requirements of benevolence, who comes into sympathy with divine 
goodness and love, walks abroad upon the earth where God’s beauty 
smiles, and lifts up his eyes to the heavens in which his glory shines, will 
sooner or later find that beauty and glory reflected in his own spirit. 
Thus we may attain a culture higher than ancient or modern art can give. 

The question, how much time and means we are permitted to devote 
to the culture and gratification of our esthetic nature, has never been 
answered, and cannot be. Many modifying circumstances enter into 
each particular case, excluding the application of any general formula. 
The claims of benevolence are always paramount; and in the ever-vary- 
ing conditions of life, we must render a conscientious judgment upon the 
demands of propriety and duty. Station in life, and relations to general 
society, are among the factors which determine the result. The man in 
public, and the man in private life, have different necessities and differ- 
ent standards. What would be propriety for the one, would be extrava- 
gance for the other. The mistress and her maid sustain different respon- 
sibilities, and, in the matter of personal adornment, one cannot be the 
model forthe other. Life in the city and life in the country, student life and 
life in general society, have each their own requirements, and each gives 
its own solution of the problem of good taste and propriety. Some allow- 
ance, too, is to be made for personal peculiarities in taste. To one, a 
picture or an instrument of music is only less necessary than daily bread. 
To another, the absence and the presence of such things are alike indif- 
ferent. These persons have different wants, and are permitted to make 
reasonable provision for these wants. The world is the richer for these 
personal differences. 

Propriety and duty are also modified by the demand for effort in other 
directions. The world is full of pressing want, sometimes at the very 
door. Purple and fine linen and sumptuous fare are pleasant and de- 
sirable ; but the benevolent and the conscientious cannot enjoy them, 
while Lazarus lies at the gate. The wants of the country and of the 
world must always be considered. In the presence of great destitution, 
especially near at hand, large expenditures for the indulgence of taste are 
offensive and unwarrantable. 

Attention to the impulses of taste, to the neglect of higher personal 
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wants, is equally unworthy. A character formed under exclusive or ex- 
cessive attention to the niceties and refinements of life, is sure to be feeble 
and shallow. It is thus that dandies and fine ladies are produced, and 
the dile//anii of literature and art, not the soulful men and women, whose 
personal presence is a power and a blessing. To buy a coat when you 
need a dictionary, to travel for culture when you need to work or study 
for discipline and strength, to patronize the milliner and neglect the 
instructor, are mistakes of this sort. ‘Taste and art furnish the adorn- 
ments of life, not the grand material of life. 

A clear discrimination is to be made between the requirements of good 
taste and the demands of fashionable life. A moderate outlay would 
meet the real natural want, while the arbitrary demands of fashion and 
ostentatious display are a bottomless abyss, swallowing all resources, and 
yielding only emptiness. The attempt to meet such demands is utterly 
vain, and the burden which they impose is too grievous to be borne. In 
this direction, sad mistakes are made. Those who, with moderate means, 
could meet their own simple and reasonable wants, and have a surplus 
for works of charity and beneficence, with enlarged resources, falling into 
the tide of fashionable life, find their wants multiplying more rapidly than 
their means, and charities give place to indulgences. ‘There is a proper 
ratio, variable, not constant, between expenditures for beneficence and 
for the refinements of life ; and those who find the former yielding to the 
latter, need to readjust their plans. 

Our physical powers are given us to improve and to use, and the general 
duty of self-culture extends to these. This duty has a twofold aspect. 
The body is the instrument and organ of the mind, and our intellectual 
and spiritual activities and movements are dependent upon the conditions 
of the body. A sound mind comes with a sound body. Every disturb- 
ance of the physical condition produces a reaction upon our highest and 
noblest powers. Duty to the soul involves duty to the body. Again, 
our physical powers are among the faculties which we are to employ in 
the service of God and man. To neglect, or abuse, or pervert them, is 
to fail in the trust committed to us. 

Duty, in the way of physical culture, implies proper attention to health. 
Health is the condition of effective action in all the work of life ; and any 
course which undermines the health, or fails to supply its conditions, is 
wrong, and if unnecessarily pursued, is a sin. Excessive exertion of 
body or of mind, neglect of bodily exercise and relaxation, harmful in- 
dulgence of appetite, are among the ordinary forms of transgression. It 
is rare, in experience, that due thoughtfulness comes until the evils of 
neglect and abuse are incurred. 

The acquisition of manual accomplishments and skill, is among the 
duties connected with the body. It was a wise provision of the ancients, 
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that every man, whatever his condition or calling in life, should acquire 
skill in some handicraft. This wholesome practice has fallen into disuse. 
Yet utter inability to use, for the ever-present wants of life, so cunning an 
instrument as the hand, which God has given to every man, is a misfor- 
tune and a wrong. It gives, even to the best, an appearance of depend- 
ency and inefficiency, which is unworthy of them. The hours of leisure 
and relaxation, which belong to the busiest life, are adequate to such 
attainments. 

Proper attention to form, and bearing, and manners, belongs to the 
duty of physical culture. Each man should endeavor to get full posses- 
sion of his own person, and be at home with himself—not seem an in- 
truder in the body given him to inhabit. ‘These personal accomplish- 
ments are pleasing in themselves, and add to the influence which it is 
every one’s prerogative and duty to exert. 

The formation and maintenance of such personal habits as render one 
agreeable as an associate in the family, and in general society, is an 
obvious duty. No one has the right to render himself offensive and 
loathsome by habits which mar the countenance, or pollute the breath, 
or detract from the dignity and excellence of his physical nature. Nor 
has one a right to subject himself to the slavery of unworthy habits, in 
eating or drinking, or in the use of vile narcotics, which seem to be the 
evil genius of fallen human naturé. From all such unclean spirits, it is 
the privilege and duty of God’s rational creatures to be free. 

In all efforts at physical culture, it should be borne in mind that the 
soul is predominant, and the body subordinate. The highest condition 
of the man is that in which the soul acts with greatest freedom and vigor. 
This is, in fact, the highest corporeal condition as well ; or rather, it is 
the condition of greatest physical efficiency and endurance. It is not 
established that the fullest muscular development, or the most perfect 
exhibition of the animal man, is most favorable to efficiency or power. 
It is by no means clear that muscle is not sometimes cultivated at the 
expense of brain, and animal strength at the sacrifice of nervous energy 
and power. It is at least questionable whether he who makes a gymnast 
of himself, is not sacrificing the higher to the lower nature, and whether, 
in the end, he is not the loser, even in the domain of physical power and 
achievement. ‘This is a question for physiologists, but it is one which 
cannot fail to interest every friend of humanity. 

The growing admiration, in our land, for exploits of mere physical 
strength and prowess, possessing the popular mind, and even invading 
our schools of learning, looks like a retrograde movement in civilization, 
rather than an advance. It is, perhaps, but a needful reaction from the 
general neglect of physical culture which has prevailed ; but it cannot be 
necessary at this day to repeat the experiment of Sparta. 
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It is a great mistake, too, in the question of physical culture, to over- 
look the predominance of the moral element in human nature. He who 
studies man, in his capacities and wants, as he would study a mere ani- 
mal, can never trust his conclusions. Man isa complex being, and must 
be contemplated in the completeness of his nature. The effect of moral 
motives upon human power and endurance, must not be overlooked. 
Men live and work, sometimes, because they have good reasons for it, 
and not because there is any apparent basis in their physical condition 
for so doing. If the facts were gathered in reference to those who have 
been the benefactors of the race, in the fields of literature and of moral 
progress generally, it would probably be found that the vast majority of 
them have wrought under a constant struggle with some physical infirm- 
ity. Pain has often proved the necessary stimulus to exertion. The 
nervous restlessness which comes with suffering, expends itself upon 
enterprises which biess mankind ; and the interest felt in the enterprise 
reacts upon the sufferer, to lift him above his infirmity, and give him new 
energy and a longer lease of life. It is no rare thing that the feeble out- 
work and outlive the strong. All this does not prove that health is not 
a good to be sought and: preserved. It is one of the compensations by 
which Divine Wisdom balances the advantages and disadvantages of life. 
Those deprived of full physical vigor may still labor with good courage 
and hope. 

These hints may serve some purpose in suggesting the different forms 
in which the great duty of self-improvement may be pursued. It is a 
duty that ends only with life—perhaps not then ; and when all that is pos- 
sible has been accomplished, there will still remain sufficient of infirmity 
and defect to save from self-exaltation, and to test the forbearance of 
friends. —/rom Pres. Fairchild's ‘‘ Moral Philosophy.” 


TEACHING AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 


ROM an essay in which an assistant master of Harrow School (FE. 

E. Bowen, M. A.) criticises the usual mode of teaching classics by 

a laborious preliminary instruction in grammar, we excerpt the following 

paragraphs. The writer's strictures on grammatical teaching are not in- 
applicable to much of the so-called science-teaching among us. 

The study of language (he says) is now the only kind of study 

which deliberately professes to advance in a direction exactly the reverse 

of every other branch of human progress. In every other fruitful inquirv. 
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we ascend from phenomena to principles. In classical study alone, we 
profess to learn principles first, and then advance to facts. . . . 

It is a truly painful sight to see a boy sit down to master a set of clumsy 
rules, of which he will never use the half, and never understand the quar- 
ter. He 1s, as almost all boys are, willing to be taught. He is, as very 
many are, prepared to submit to a reasonable amount of drudgery. He 
is, we will say, of average ability and endurance. Of such a boy, we 
will confidently assert that, for the purpose of learning the language to 
the extent to which he will probably be able to carry it at school and 
college, the greater part of what he has to learn’ in most grammars is 
wholly useless. His time, his temper, his docility, his confidence in his 
teachers, his desire to improve—all these are sacrificed in order that some 
analyst, for whose peculiar powers of mind the compilation of his gram- 
mar may have been a charming exercise, may not have written in vain. 
Pedantry gains, and English Education suffers. . 


It has sometimes occurred to us to fancy a teacher of some other de- 
partment of study attempting to succeed by the methods of grammarians. 
We will suppose that a professor of chemistry is beginning work with 
his class. Proceeding upon the classical principles, he will first commit 
the whole of his knowledge to a volume, which he will draw up in a dry 


and technical style, and if possible, in a dead language. Of this he will 
ask his class to learn a certain portion every day, and to believe the time 
may come when they may want it. He will perform a few experiments, 
every detail of which he will refer to their position in the book. He will 
urge as carefully as he can that the phosphorus takes fire, not because 
chemical force is set at liberty, but because the book says it shall. He 
will introduce into his book-lessons the rarest metals and the most elab- 
orate combinations, not because the pupils will commonly use them in 
the laboratory, but because his system is not complete without them. 
And when he finds that his disciples hate their work, and, in practice, 
hardly know an acid from a base, he will believe that the fault lies, not 
in his mode of teaching, but in the unfortunate incompleteness of his 
book. ..... 

One is driven, sometimes, to the verge of asserting that books are the 
great obstacles to education. Whether this be too audacious a paradox 
or not, our teaching wants sadly to be humanized. . . . . It is not worth 
while to discuss whether a method ought to be easy or hard. But we 
should even go on to say that it is the duty of a teacher not to rest as long 
as any difficulty exists which by any change of method can be removed. 
Involuntary learning is of as little use to the mind as involuntary exercise: 
to the body. 

Now it is certain that a large proportion of boys dislike the work which 
they have to do. Some like it; some are indifferent ; a great many sim- 
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ply hate it. We maintain that an educator of boys has no business to be 
satisfied as long as this is the case. A very few may dislike all intellec- 
tual labor, just as a very few men dislike it; but these cases are as rare 
with boys as with men. The great mass of human beings, whether young 
or old, have appetites for mental food of some kind, and the reason that 
so many turn away from it is, that what is given them is not what they 
can digest. There isa sort of incongruity, which falls little short of injus- 
tice, in punishing a boy for being idle, when we know that the work 
which the system of his school exacts is as cramping and distorting to his 
mind as an ill-fitting boot to the foot. 

If it could only be regarded as an established truth that the office of a 
teacher is, more than anything else, to educate his pupils ; to cause their 
minds to grow and work, rather than simply to induce them to receive ; 
to look to labor rather than to weigh specific results ; to make sure at the 
end of a school-half that each one of those intrusted to him has had 
something to interest him, quicken him, cause him to believe in knowl- 
edge, rather than simply to repeat certain pages of a book without mis- 
take,—then we might begin to fancy the golden time was near at hand, 
when boys will come up to their lessons, as they surely ought, with as 
little repugnance as that with which a man sits down to his work. 

This is indeed something worth being enthusiastic for. To convince 
boys that intellectual growth is noble, and intellectual labor happy, that 
they are travelling on no purposeless errand, mounting higher every step 
of the way, and may as truly enjoy the toil that lifts them above their 
former selves, as they enjoy a race or a climb; to help the culture of 
their minds by every faculty of moral force, of physical vigor, of memory, 
of fancy, of humor, of pathos, of banter, that we have ourselves, and lead 
them to trust in knowledge, to hope for it, to cherish it ; this, succeed as 
it may here and fail there, quickened as it may be by health and sympa- 
thy, or deadened by fatigue or disappointment, is a work which has in it 
most of the elements which life needs to give it zest. It is not to be done 
by putting books before boys, and hearing them so much at a time; or 
by offering prizes and punishments ; or by assuring them that every gen- 
tleman knows Horace. It is by making it certain to the understanding 
of every one, that we think the knowledge worth having ourselves, and 
mean in every possible way, by versatile oral teaching, by patient gui- 
dance, by tone and manner and look, by anger and pity, by determination 
even to amuse, by frank allowance for dulness and even for indolence, 
to help them to attain a little of what gives us so much pleasure. A man, 
or an older pupil, can find this help in books; a young boy needs it 
from the words and gestures of ateacher. There is no fear of loss of 
dignity. The work of teaching will be respected when the things that 
are taught begin to deserve respect. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AND DUELLING IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


II. 


HILE the Prussian Government was preparing the reorganization 

of the Universities, the student’s life within the different leagues 

had reached a point which might well fill an outside observer with solici- 
tude for the future. There were at that time only a few Universities, per- 
haps only Gottingen and Leipzig, where the tone and manners of the 
students approached refinement. In all the others there prevailed a degree 
of licentiousness and wild revelry (der Gemeinste Laus und Braus, as 
Goethe says), which threatened a speedy annihilation of all higher culture. 
The leagues exercised a perfect terrorism over all non-members. _Dissi- 
pations, night revels, drunkenness, destruction of public property, assault 
and battery on peaceful citizens, duelling without restraint, often in the 
open street, were the order of the day. And all these outrages were 
generally committed with perfect impunity.’ Liberty, which at that time 
was denied to all other spheres of society, seems to have revenged itself 
on its oppressors by a complete overthrow of all restraints in this peculiar 
sphere, the student’s world. The pent-up waters broke the dykes there, 
where they were weakest, and transformed the seats of learning into a 
whirlpool of unbounded madness and folly. The most extravagant of 
the tricks we occasionally hear of in American colleges, dwindle into 
utter insignificance, if we compare them with what their German proto- 
types considered as ‘‘fun.” And yet the American student would have 
been not a little astonished, if he could have accompanied these bands of 
‘night and day revellers into a lecture-rroom. Here, at least, the most 
complete and rigorous order prevailed. We might call it a ‘‘ terrorism 
of order,” for the same students who were the tyrants of disorder without, 
played the tyrants of ‘‘order” within. Woe to the unfortunate one that 
came too late into the lecture-room, or to the sickly individual, suffering 
from a little cough, or to the wag who feigned a sudden attack of sneezing. 
Either would be promptly and summarily unseated and un-roomed, and 





* The writer remembers that even in a time considerably later than the one we are de- 
scribing, a citizen complained before the Prorector (a renowned Professor of Medicine), that 
he was mercilessly beaten by a student. His Magnificence inquired after the origin of the 
difficulty, and the citizen alleged that his aggressor was drunk, ‘Then you ought to 
excuse him,” remarked Magnificus; and seeing that the unfortunate citizen was hesitating, 
he added: “‘ Why, sir, have you never been drunk, and would you like to be punished for 
all the nonsense you ever committed in such astate >" This logic did not quite satisfy the 
citizen, but the matter was settled with some indifferent fine, 
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would find himself quicker than he wished out in the cold. A per- 
fuming of the Professor's room with assafcetida, or similar high-scented 
elements of fumigation, would probably have seriously endangered the 
life and limbs of the malefactor. Of such unheard-of crimes no records 
are extant. 

It is remarkable that just at the time of the wildest dissipation, and in 
the very wildest and most notorious of all German Universities, that of 
Jena, a movement originated which more than all legislative measures 
cut off those excrescences of the student's life, that seriously endangered 
the very existence of the Universities. This was the foundation of the 
** Deutsche Allgemeine Burschenscha/ft,” in the year 1817, at the anniversary 
of the battle of Leipzig, in the same old castle of Wartburg where Luther 
endured that sham-captivity which he employed to translate the Bible 
from the original tongues. The students of almost all the German Uni- 
versities had sent representatives to this national festival, and it was here 
that the noblest of their youths founded that memorable league whose 
ultimate aim was the union of the whole Fatherland under one central 
government. ‘They considered the existing secret societies as one of the 
greatest obstacles to this end, not only because they were sec/ional, but 
also because by their rudeness and licentiousness they withdrew the 
attention of the students from their proper sphere, and especially from a 
pure devotion to folifical virtue. The league assumed the German na- 
tional colors, black, red, and gold, declaring war against all territorial 
badges and colors. Soon a complete constitution and organization (under 
the countenance of some few of the smaller territorial governments) was 
adopted, by which Jena was made the central seat of the highest chapter, 
and special chapters were established in all the German Universities, 
The number of members rapidly increased far beyond that of the sectional 
societies, which, in opposition to the ‘‘general Burschenschaft,”* were 
now styled ‘‘ Landsmannschafien,”* 

The influence which this new league exercised in purifying and en- 
nobling all relations within the peculiar world of the students, can hardly 
be overrated. They insisted on the abolition of duelling, on religious, 
intellectual, and physical training, and especially on a vigorous prepara- 
tion for those duties which they would have to fulfil on a future day as 
citizens of a free and great country. But by this time Austria, the evil 
genius of Germany, had commenced her baleful work under the auspices 
of Prince Metternich, one of the most unscrupulous of statesmen. It 


was the avowed plan of this executioner of the human mind, to convert 
4 





2 Bursche (bursa) means “student.” The name is derived from the different pecuniary 
(French bourse) advantages, of which the students formerly partook, 
* That is, societies belonging to the diiferent territories, 
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all mankind into a vast machine, to be put in motion, managed and 
stopped at will by a few courts, which were in turn to be ‘‘ managed” by 
himself. Metternich reminds us in several respects of Napoleon, under 
whose eyes he opened his career. He shared with him that utter con- 
tempt of mankind, for which humanity has signally revenged itself on 
both. But while this contempt of men simply entered as a factor into 
Napoleon’s plans, Metternich’s system was founded on it exclusively. 
To Metternich, the idea of a free and great Germany, and the principles 
of the new league, were simply ridiculous ; but in the moment the latter 
assumed dangerous dimensions, he pursued it with implacable hatred, and 
resolved to crush it. By an almost incredible astuteness he had thrown 
a secret charm over all the European courts. The princes of Europe 
soon considered him as their oracle. ‘True statesman-like wisdom, they 
imagined, could be found only with him. What Ae would say, what he 
would think of this or that matter, was the foremost of ail questions. He 
seemed just as familiar with the affairs of France, Prussia, Russia, Italy, 
and all the secret springs by which the machinery of these States was 
worked, as with his own Austria. He had studied the characters and 
weak points of all the princes, of all the statesmen, ambassadors, and 
diplomatists of his time. He knew how to flatter every one of them, how 
to excite hopes in the one, fears in the other, to play on the passions of 
a third, and on the hobbies of a fourth. For all evils, he was sure to 
have a remedy, infallible as the logic that he liked to display. Thus 
every one considered him his own, while in fact they were all Metter- 
nich’s. 

For such a man it was not difficult to convince the German govern- 
ments of the dangerous character of the new league ; and the different 
steps that thereafter were taken against it, were either suggested or ap- 
proved by Metternich. The persecution of the Burschenschafl was one 
of the few measures in which the Germra governments were in perfect 
concord. No measure, conducive to the weliare of the common coun- 
try, ever found a majority among the German governments as long as 
Metternich was at the head of affairs. But whatever tended to disin- 
tegration and oppression of freedom was sure to be unanimously adopted. 
An occasion to interfere in the affairs of the young league was soon found. 
The Burschenschaft had been founded on a principle whose time had not 
yet come ; and, as it usually happens under similar circumstances, many 
visionary ideas which, at that time at least, could not be realized, were 
seized by its members with avidity. In the heads of these young reform- 
ers the real and the ideal dwelled side by side in a perfectly charming 
manner. Dreams of a golden age of German greatness and glory haunted 
their imagination, and made fanatics of many of their members. If, at 
that time, there had been sitting at the helm of the Government those 
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wise statesmen who had planned the reorganization of the Universities, 
the enthusiasm of the league would have been made available for the 
nation. But, unfortunately, the time of the Humboldts, Steins, and 
Hardenbergs had passed away, and their places were filled by cold utilita- 
rians, the acolytes of Metternich, unconditional believers in the divine 
right of princes and in a providential mission of Austria. It would lead 
us too far to describe the whole system of treachery which they employed 
in order to ruin the young league. They were waiting only for a plau- 
sible cause to make use of violent measures. Venal but able writers 
were employed, who by their perfidious insinuations and accusations had 
to fan the growing discontent with the Government into open flames. 
The facts brought forth against the league were either invented or grossly 
exaggerated. One of the most notorious of these pamphleteers was 
August von Kotzebue, an author of great celebrity, but void of principle 
and still more unscrupulous than he was able, a true Dryden of his time. 
The young fanatics were accustomed to identify this man with the powers 
of darkness. Some few of the most fanatical thought that it would be a 
work pleasing to God to free the country from an emissary of Satan. 
They drew lots. The deed was assigned to Karl Ludwig Sand, a youth 
of irreproachable morals, pious and full of high promise. He stabbed 
Kotzebue (March 13, 1819), and paid for the crime with his life on the 
scaffold. Now at length a specious pretext for proceeding against the 
hated league was found, for Sand was one of the members, and the guilt 
of one or a few was imputed to the whole. All the members of the 
league, thousands in number, were arrested, and a monster-trial before 
an extraordinary court was opened, which after a duration of many years 
resulted in a cruel and long imprisonment of almost every member. The 
sentence could only be substantiated by inventing a crime of constructive 
high-treason, by twisting the words of the law into a meaning contrary 
to its intended sense. ‘The partaking of the students in any league was 
now made a high crime. Even those societies at the abolition of which 
the Burschenschaft had especially aimed, were strictly prohibited, the 
Government being afraid that the latter might be reorganized under the 
outward forms of the old sectional leagues, But these were nevertheless 
‘continued, generally with the connivance of the academic authorities. 
Even the Burschenschaf! soon reappeared, generally under the cloak of 
an ancient territorial name, as: Adl/emannen, Germanen, Arminen, Cherus- 
ker, etc. They now became the nurseries of republican ideas. Out- 
wardly they mostly conformed to the ways of the sectional leagues. The 
former vigor of the ‘‘ moral” principles soon relaxed ; the prohibition of 
duelling was kept on their statutes, but they found means of evading it, 
and their difference from the other leagues soon consisted in almost nothing 
but their political tendencies. But these ‘‘ political” leagues in all the 
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different Universities stood in the closest connection. From time to 
time they held general assemblies, to which several (generally three) 
members of the separate chapters were delegated. But all these things had 
to be done with the utmost secrecy, and therefore the league shared the 
fate of all conspiracies—moral degradation. The secret leaders of the 
league were in the closest intimacy with all antagonists of the Govern- 
ment, and after the French revolution of 1830, even with the secret 
societies in France. A rash and unsuccessful attempt to revolutionize 
Germany was made in connection with the French republicans at Frank- 
fort, in the year 1833. This attempt gave another opportunity to the 
governments for falling on the league. Thousands of members were 
again incarcerated, and more than three hundred were condemned to 
death ; none, however, suffered this penalty, all being amnestied in the 
year 1840. But the Burschenschaft as such rose no more. Their prin- 
ciples were now absorbed by the people, which eight years later obtained 
by arms from the German governments, that liberty which the Bur- 
schenschaf? had planted as a seed. 

Meanwhile the old sectional societies continued; but they learned 
valuable lessons from their old antagonists. In a third article we shall 
attempt to describe the inner life of these societies, as they exist at the 
present day. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF OUR ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


URING the present year, several articles have appeared in the 
MonrTuiy, under the general heading ‘‘ Our Popular School- 
Books.” All these articles, except the first, relate to English grammars, 
and they are set forth with great pretension to learning and justice ; but 
to us they seem so far from being either true or just, that we feel con- 
strained to offer a few remarks against them. 

The reviewer’s own style isa remarkable proof of his competence to 
sit in judgment over all the makers of grammars! He begins his chief 
article thus: ‘‘ We do not profess in these papers to examine every work, 
or even a tithe of the works on the particular subject under considera- 
tion.” Here the phrase ‘‘in these papers” is misplaced ; and a comma 
after ‘‘work,” without another comma after ‘‘ works,” destroys the sense. 
Besides, ‘‘ papers” and ‘‘tithe” are not the most appropriate words—but 
we do not mean to be hypercritical. The sentence should at least have 
been, ‘‘We do not profess to examine in these papers every work, or 
even a tithe of the works, on the particular subject under consideration.” 
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The reviewer's next sentence is, ‘‘ Our aim is, as our title implies, to dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of those text-books that are more generally 
used in schools.” When an indefinite antecedent has been made definite 
by a specifying adjective, the following relative should be who or which, 
not /ha/ ; besides, ‘‘more generally” should be ‘‘ most generally,” and 
**in schools” is a superfluous phrase. The sentence should rather have 
been, ‘‘ Our aim is, as our title implies, to discuss the comparative merits 
of those text-books which are most generally used.” In the reviewer's 
next sentence, which is too long for us to quote, the potential mood is 
used where the indicative should be used; and the conclusion of this 
sentence, in which he intimates that he is doing the public a great favor 
by showing them what books are worthy of patronage, is an assumption 
that might as well have been left to the silent inference of public opinion. 
Occasionally, he uses not only inexact words, but even such as are pe- 
dantic ; as, for instance, ‘‘dasic” instead of fundamental. After carefully 
examining the articles furnished by this reviewer, we find that about 
one-third of his own sentences are not strictly correct ! 

The reviewer seems to be something of an antiquarian, for he recom- 
mends as the best books those which have either died or are sadly con- 
sumptive. Granting that he is wholly unbiased, we are obliged to believe 
that his notions of grammar are of the fossil type, —cast in the inexorable 
mould of some antiquated and pedantic system which he studied at 
school. Since then, he has evidently slept a long Rip-Van-Winkle sleep 
on the subject ; and it is quite natural that he should now feel dissatisfied 
with new systems, because he cannot fit himself to new things, nor trans- 
fer his affections from the old. If the science of grammar were limited 
to the narrow field to which he would confine it, the study would soon 
become even less satisfactory than it now is. Certainly, those whom the 
world regards as the greatest grammarians, have not placed grammar on 
so narrow a basis ; and perhaps their convictions, matured by long study, 
are as sound and trustworthy as the crude opinions of this reviewer. In 
fact, grammar properly treats not merely of a littlke common syntax, but 
of all the laws or general principles on which the form of language 
depends. 

The reviewer has not treated his subject in a very systematic manner ; 
but the books, or authors, criticised by him, are made to come, and go, 
and reappear, again and again, like the dancers ina cotillion! In the 
midst of this general confusion, however, he has endeavored to make a 
classification of the various grammars, according to what he supposes to 
be their relative merits. In doing so, it seems to us that he has extolled 
some of the books far above their merits, and degraded others as far below 
the rank to which they are entitled ; so that we feel obliged to reclassify 
the books of his list, and to give some reasons for the change. 
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Of the various systems of English grammar published in this country, 
the principal are Brown’s, Greene’s, Kerl’s, and Fowler's. Of these 
books, Brown’s and Kerl’s are the most accurate, and have probably had 
most care bestowed on them. Brown’s system is a careful elaboration 
from the old systems of grammar, before the new and superior philosophy 
of the great German grammarians had been infused into the science. 
Greene was the first in our country that introduced this philosophy from 
the Germans ; in other words, he adapted to the English language the 
system of Analysis which Kiihner had applied to the Greek. Brown’s 
work, as a system of thought, has many faults ; and these will ultimately 
strand it among the things that were. Brown lacked the humility which 
is the beginning of wisdom. He is too pedantic, too egotistic, too vain. 
Perhaps no other grammarian ever took so much pains to extol himself 
above the rest of his profession ; and of course the teachers who believe 
Brown, must worship him nearly as much as he worships Limself. The 
very title of his common-school grammar—‘‘ /ustifules of English Gram- 
mar’—is pedantic. Why did he not at once call it—from Justinian— 
Brown’s Pandect ? and then hang every individual and nation that would 
not submit to it as “re law? At the close of his ‘‘ Znstilules,” he gives us 
a poem, written by Azmse/f; and who can estimate the immense benefit 
which he has thus conferred on mankind? Even in the most important 
scientific parts of his subject, Brown has many objectionable things. Our 
“space, however, will allow us to point out only a few. He divides verbs 
into active-/ransilive, active-intransilive, passive, and neuter. But there are 
many verbs that are transitive, without being active ; and the passive verb 
is but another form of the transitive. If I say, ‘‘This block resembles 
that,” ‘‘The house has a portico,” resembles and has are transitive, with- 
out implying action. In the sentence, ‘‘I see the reason,” Brown would 
call see a transitive verb; but in the sentence, ‘‘I see why he went,” 
Brown would not call see a transitive verb. He also denies that “ike is 
transitive, in the sentence, ‘‘ Boys like to play.” He parses /#, of the 
infinitive, as a preposition ; but perhaps few outsiders can see, betwixt 
like and play, the ordinary relation of 2. And in the sentence, ‘‘ To play 
is pleasant,” we should like to know between what / shows the relation. 
Brown says that Jord, in the sentence, “‘To bea lord in one’s closet, 
would be romantic madness,” is in the objective case : but as Jord, in both 
the expressions, ‘‘ He struck a lord” and ‘‘To strike a lord,” is in the 
objective case ; so Jord, in both the expressions, ‘‘ He is a lord” and ‘‘To 
be a lord,” is in the nominative case. Brown’s doctrine of the verb is 
vicious in many respects, especially with reference to infinitives and par- 
ticiples ; his views of nouns, adverbs, and prepositions, aré not altogether 
sound ; his Punctuation and punctuation are so far obsolete that they would 
not be tolerated in any first-class printing-office ; his general system of 
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grammar is sadly deficient in Analysis ; and his principles of criticism, 
if fully carried out, would rob our language of much liberty that it should 
possess. ‘The reviewer has bestowed crown and sceptre on Brown, and 
set him above both Greene and Kerl ; but, in our opinion, both these 
authors have furnished better systems of science. Brown, in his large 
work, which he rather ostentatiously styles ‘‘ Ze Grammar of English 
Grammars,” has accumulated the largest amount of materials on syntax ; 
and in this respect alone does he take precedence of other grammarians. 
The reviewer particularly praises Brown’s method, in opposition to certain 
views advanced in the Massachusells Teacher ; and not only does he 
tauntingly summon Kerl to witness the rare excellence of Brown’s exer- 
cises, but he even misquotes and misrepresents Kerl, as we have found 
on examining the books of these authors. To us, the views in the 
Massachusetls Teacher appear to be sound ; and we think the series of 
exercises given in Kerl’s Common-School Grammar, from p. 241 to p. 
27°, superior to any other we have yet seen. Perhaps these exercises 
would be more convenient if scattered through the book ; but, as they 
are given, they resemble a city of architecture, and present the entire 
general syntax of the English language. Skilful teachers will of course 
use them with any part of the book requiring exercises. 

The reviewer condemns every system of classification that differs from 
Brown’s. But he should first have proved that Brown's method is abso- 
lutely the best. The various materials pertaining to the parts of speech 
have been arranged by Brown, and most of the other old grammarians, 
under the two heads of etymology and syntax. This division of the sub- 
ject, however, is not the most natural one. Even Brown was unable to 
make the distinction fully ; for he has placed remarks of the same kind, 
and examples of the same kind, under both heads. Words evidently 
have most of this so-called etymology because they have syntax. The 
verb, for instance, has person and number because it refers to a subject. 
According to Brown, Bullions & Co., the pupil parses a word nearly to 
the end ; then he waits six months, or a year, or until he reaches the 
rules of syntax, before he completes the exercise! ‘To present etymology 
and syntax together, or to parse a word completely when it is parsed, 
can surely not be a greater impropriety. 

Of Fowler, we have but little to say. He is rather a philologist than 
grammarian ; and he has written more like a historian than critic. His 
large treatise is not much more than a republication of Latham’s work, 
with some original matter from Prof. Gibbs, and a general adaptation of 
all the materials to what the author supposed suitable for the schools and 
colleges of this*country. Fowler's large work is interesting and instruct- 
ive ; but it is deficient in exercises and critical nicety. 

Next in rank to the grammarians already noticed, we should place 
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Bullions, Wells, Mulligan, Quackenbos, Pinneo, and Hart. Bullions 
and Hart have made their Grammars chiefly from a respectable little 
Scotch work, called Zennie’s Grammar. The system of Bullions is supe- 
rior to Hart’s; and while both systems have been made with careful 
regard to practical adaptation in schools, both are deficient in originality, 
force, and critical nicety. Wells has written a more correct book than 
either of the preceding authors ; but his work is so deficient in exercises, 
and other requisites for schools, that it is rather a pleasant manual for 
literary men to peruse than convenient school manual. Bullions has 
been ranked very high by the reviewer ; and his books would undoubt- 
edly be admirable, if they only had better thinking inthem! The old 
editions were too full of errors to live, and the revised editions are very 
little better. It is strange that the reviewer could find so little to blame 
in Bullions, who, after being ranked next to the immortal Brown him- 
self, surely deserves to be shown up in his true habiliments ; but we have 
room for only a few specimens of his general style. ‘‘A Noun,” says 
Bullions, ‘‘is the name of any person, place, or thing, when used in con- 
nection with other words ; as, John, London, book. Hence, the names of 
persons, places, or things, are Nouns.” How edifying the conclusion is, 
to say nothing of the rare excellence of the definition itself! ‘*‘The Pres- 
ent infinitive expresses an act or state as incomplete, or indefinite, or as 
taking place at a time indicated by some other word, or at any time 
referred to, expressed or understood.” It were a pity if so many raps 
did not hit the nail on the head at last; yet, after all, it might puzzle 
even a smart boy to tell which is which, or what is meant. ‘‘Rule 
XIII.—A Substantive that limits the signification of another, must be put 
in the possessive case.” This Rule would be just as true of apposition ; 
and the phrase ‘‘must be put in” is truly elegant. ‘‘Rule 1V.—The 
infinitive is used as a predicate-nominative after any verb as a copula; as 
‘You are /o dlame.’” This, surely, is a new kind of predicate-nomina- 
tive! The various uses of the dash are taught and illustrated in a sen- 
tence that is a jewel of style: ‘‘ The Dash (—) is used where the sentence 
breaks off abruptly ; also to denote a significant pause—an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment—or that the first clause is common to all the rest, 
as in this definition.” 

Mulligan isa much more respectable writer than Bullions, especially 
as he is not a mere compiler. He has written an elaborate work, not 
adapted to schools, and very much overpraised by the reviewer. There 
is too much talk in proportion to the amount of matter; and though 
there are many knotty subjects in grammar, and Mulligan’s book is a 
large one, yet he who would get rid of his doubts by consulting Mulli- 
gan, will often look in vain. The book resembles Ovid’s chaotic worid— 
rudis indigeslique moles ; and the language is frequently too technical and 
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pedantic, as when he says, ‘‘ We may recognize this construction by the 
name of the accusative and infinitive contracted objective accessory.” Just 
imagine a boy as stating his ‘‘ recognitions” in this style to an examining 
committee, on examination-day! Surely they would feel themselves over- 
whelmed with learning and philology. 

The two remaining works of our second class, Pinneo’s and that of 
Quackenbos, we think the reviewer has very much overpraised. Pinneo’s 
larger Grammar has always seemed to us a very wishy-washy concern. 
His smaller Grammar is better, but it is not the best small grammar pub- 
lished. It is true that Pinneo’s smaller Grammar is more easily learned 
than many others ; but all the advantage it has in this respect is more 
than counterbalanced by a want of truthfulness or exactness. Pinneo 
says, for instance, ‘‘A Proper Noun is a name peculiar to an individ- 
ual ;” ‘‘A Common Noun is a general name, or a name common to 
many individuals.” ‘These definitions are very little better than Smith’s, — 
‘* A proper noun is a particular name,” ‘‘A common noun is a general 
name.” All these definitions would justify a pupil in parsing John asa 
common noun. Besides, zvdividual is an ambiguous word; for most 
people apply it to persons only. Other definitions of Pinneo’s are no 
better ; as, ‘‘ Person is the distinction of nouns as to the person speaking, 
spoken to, or spoken of;” ‘‘The Indicative Mode is used for declaring 
or indicating ;” etc. It is not hard to make grammar easy, by thus sacri- 
ficing thought and truth to words ; but surely that education which is no 
guide, which misleads, or which must afterward be unlearned, is not of 
the most commendable kind. 

Quackenbos is highly praised by the reviewer, as a teacher that knows 
what teachers want ; and yet we have never heard Quackenbos’s Gram- 
mars praised by any intelligent teacher that used them. The reviewer 
particularly commends Quackenbos’s method ; and on turning to the 
larger Grammar, that we might also enjoy a view of this excellent method, 
we found that the book begins with the following arrangement of matter : 
Words, Leiters, Syllables, Letters, Words, Words, Syllables, Words. We 
are utterly unable to see the systematic beauty of this arrangement. Some 
of the definitions are truly models. For instance: ‘‘The First Person 
denotes that which speaks.” If the first person speaks, it is not shat 
which ; and if it is shat which, it does not speak—unless it has indeed the 
gift of Balaam’s chattel! We also object to manufactured false syntax, 
especially from good, classic English ; as, ‘‘ Many a flower is born to 
blush unseen, and waste ‘heir sweetness on the desert air.” A gramma- 
rian should find his false syntax in the text of good writers. But Quack- 
enbos had no time for this ; and how he must have strained his wits when 
he manufactured such stuff as this !—‘‘ As I was looking at the heifer, he 
suddenly started off ;” ‘‘Your garden looks much better since you wed 
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it.” In Quackenbos’s smaller Grammar, we find the worst form of the 
question-and-answer system. Suppose a child’s memory is stored with 
such a series as the following—‘‘ A sentence,” ‘‘To express a thought,” 
‘Of three words, each the sign of an idea,” ‘‘ Weeds tells what is spoken 
of,” ‘*Sentences,” ‘‘Of words, which are the signs of ideas,” what system, 
or mental development, is likely to spring from such a jumble of things? 
The remaining Grammars noticed by the reviewer, —Clark’s, Parker's, 
and Kirkham’s,—are scarcely worth criticising ; and we are content to 
leave them in the limbo to which the reviewer has consigned them.* 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


F there ever was a “‘live topic” for our educational journals to take 
up and dispose of, it was undoubtedly Mr. Worman’s exposure as 
the maker of a pernicious German grammar, and the controversy growing 
out of it between his publishers and the publishers of the American Edu- 
cational Monthly. Except this journal, however, not one had, to our 
knowledge, lisped a word on the subject, or made any allusion to the 
disgraceful announcement of the Messrs. Barnes that they meant to con- 
tinue publishing text-books by the same pretender, until the Rhode [sland 
Schoolmaster, in its issue for October, spoke the manly and dignified pro- 
test which should have been heard on every side. It was a good begin- 
ning for a journal just revived, after suspension for many months, and we 
trust it will remain faithful to its purpose of criticising text-books impar- 
tially, without fear or favor. The Messrs, Barnes may never advertise on 
its covers again, but the Schoolmaster has only to persist, and in time it 
will convince the journals of the same class—which now dare not speak 
their minds freely lest they should lose the patronage which keeps them 
alive—that safety as well as honor lies in independent criticism, and that 
the publishers of school-books cannot make head against them if they 
are united in this policy. The present system by which text-books are 
introduced into schools and exchanged for others is shockingly corrupt, 
and needs a vigorous overhauling. If proofs are wanting to convict the 
publishers—and they frequently come to light—nothing less can be done 
than to examine the books for which favor is bought. Not to do this is 
to surrender entirely. —Zhe Nation (Oct. 28, 1869). 





1 Since the foregoing pages were written, we have received the November number of the 
Montuty; and in it we find an additional article by the reviewer, A change has evidently 
come over the spirit of his dream, and he has again gone aver much of the ground which 
he traversed before, His last article is better than his two former articles; but he still gives 
too high a position to Brown and Bullions, 
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PECIAL ignorance is no crime: nor is it always a discredit. It is 
no disgrace to a lawyer to be unable to discriminate diseases, nor 
to a doctor to be unversed in the intricacies of the law. Either may be 
ignorant of the other’s specialties, and yet not obnoxious to the charge 
of narrowness or pretension. Furthermore, each may be an authority in 
his own profession, without thereby acquiring a right to be considered an 
authority in the other's ; and if either goes out of his proper sphere, and 
presumes to pass judgment on matters that he knows nothing about, his 
just rank as a doctor or a lawyer, so far from palliating his offence, only 
makes it worse, because more likely to mislead. All this is common- 
place, yet it is frequently forgotten. Clergymen recommend nostrums 
that they are incompetent to judge of; editors and teachers praise books 
that they know nothing about ; and an over-lenient public seldom brings 
home the criminality to the offender. At most, the presumptuous cler- 
gyman or teacher is charged with an error of judgment, though he is 
guilty of pretension and fraud. ; 

A man, we will suppose, is widely known as an able lawyer or literary 
man. Let us suppose further that this man’s friend or his friend’s friend, 
invents a machine—for precision, say an electric engine. To be a com- 
petent judge of such an invention, a man must be an expert in mechan- 
ics, and well versed in the science of electricity. Our lawyer or literary 
man is neither. He has no practical knowledge of machinery, and but 
a general knowledge of electricity. His friend desires his influence. He 
is not obliged to pronounce upon the merits of the machine. On the 
contrary, he is morally bound to admit that he is incompetent of judg- 
ment. But he does pronounce. With the air of an authority, he de- 
clares the machine to be a perfect success. The public, misled by his 
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general reputation, is deceived and swindled. What is the popular ver- 
dict? The unharmed tenderly say that the lawyer or literary man was 
mistaken. Those who have lost their money say, and justly, that he is a 
‘*fraud,” in that he has transcended his legitimate sphere, and betrayed 
a trust reposed in him. 

It will not redeem his character, or help the case of the unsuccessful 
engine, to bring fifty other lawyers or literary men to declare that the 
engine is not a failure. The evidence of fact, shown by the uncontro- 
verted testimony of a single expert, is worth them all,—no matter what 
may have been the motive of the expert in giving the testimony. The 
exponents of the machine must show that the testimony of the expert is 
contrary to fact, or presumptively stand convicted of pretentious igno- 
rance, dishonest favoritism, or venality. Take a parallel case. 


Prof. Fischer’s reviews of ‘‘ Worman’s German Grammar” have proved 
the book to be a fabrication of the basest sort. They have proved, fur- 
ther, that in writing the book Mr. Worman showed himself to be grossly 


ignorant of the German Language ; and, what is worse—a plagiarist. 

In response to Prof. Fischer’s exposure of their publication and pro- 
tegé, Messrs. Barnes & Co. parade the names of some hundreds of ‘‘ En- 
dorsers,” who declare that the book is everything excellent, from ‘‘a 
sunny-faced blessing” down : a most unkind betrayal of friendship ; for 
unless the charges against the book are refuted, such endorsements only 
convict the ‘‘endorsers” of having been criminally unwary, incompe- 
tent, or corrupt. 

We will enumerate certain specific allegations, that must be shown to 
be false, to acquit. Mr. Worman of the charge of ignorance and dishon- 
esty, and to relieve his ‘‘endorsers” from the unenviable predicament 
wherein they have placed themselves. In our issues for May, July, and 
September, may be found the following statements, with specifications 
of the evidence of their truth :— 

1.. That, when Mr. Worman wrote his ‘‘Complete German Gram- 
mar,” he was ignorant of the proper formation of National Nouns. 

. That he was ignorant of the right dgc/ension of nouns. 

. That he was ignorant in regard to Gender. 

. That he did not know how to form Adjectives. 

. That he did not know how to use the Arucle. 

. That he was ignorant of the declension and use of Pronouns. 
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7. That he did not know how to conjuga/e common verbs. 

8. That he constantly confounded and misapplied the auxiliaries haben 
and sein. 

g. That he was ignorant of the right use of Cases. 

10. That he did not know how to tse Prefositions. 

11. That he did not know how to use adverbs, especially the adverb 
of negation. 

12, That he was ignorant of the nature and force of Conjunctions. 

13. That he could not distinguish between the Zudicative and Sudjunc- 
tive moods, or even recognize a subjunctive. 

14. That he persistently misapplied Zenses. 

15. That he was ignorant of grammatical Analysis. 

16. That he was ignorant of the meaning of Common words. 

17. That he misstated many rules of pronunciation and orthography. 

18. That his rules were virtual copies of Orro’s. 

19. ‘Chat in changing Orro’s language to disguise the theft, he con- 
stantly misunderstood and corrupted Orrto. 

20. That he followed a perverse and absurd method. 

21. That his rules generally resulted in absolute nonsense. 

22. That it was impossible for the student to translate the exercises 
without committing the most ridiculous blunders. 

23. That in attempting to correct the blunders of the first edition, he 
introduced multitudes of new blunders, thus making bad worse. 

24. That he stole his exercises from Dr. Cart PLorrz’s books for 
German students of French; and did not know enough of German to 
discover that the stolen exercises had been intentionally twisted into the 
French idiom, by Dr. PLortz, to facilitate their translation into French. 

Messrs. Barnes & Co. have issued several pretended, and pretentious, 
“replies” to Prof. Fischer’s reviews; but the proofs, by which he sub- 
stantiates the foregoing charges, have not been controverted. So long as 
they stand unrefuted, the legitimate inferences to be drawn from the en- 
dorsements paraded by Messrs. Barnes & Co., are : 


(2) That multitudes of American teachers have unwarily pronounced 
a favorable opinion of the book from a cursory and insufficient examina- 
tion ; or, 


(4) That having no knowledge of German, they have pronounced 
judgment without being competent to judge ; or, 
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(c) That they have acted as false witnesses for friendship or favor. 

The endorsers of ‘‘ Worman’s German Grammar” may take their choice 
of these inferences. They cannot escape the opprobrium of one or all of 
them, until the charges against the book are shown to be false—which 
.we claim to be impossible. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 


ERMONT is one of the States doubtfully blessed with a State Board 
of Education empowered to establish an ‘‘authoritative list” of 
text-books to be used throughout the State. The natural consequence 
of such a Board was the misuse of its power—the selling out of the State 
to certain seemingly lucky parties, who thought that they had got thereby 
the monopoly of the school-books of the State. But the job fell through. 
The hooks adopted were not the books most approved by the teachers. 
Indeed they were in many cases the books least approved by the teachers. 
So the teachers snubbed the State Board, disregarded the authorized list, 
and used such other books as best suited them. This high-handed 
defiance of lawful authority was naturally distressing to the order-loving 
parties whose books were on the list. They protested, threatened injunc- 
tions after the fashion of gold brokers and railroad men—and were 
laughed at for their pains. For why? The law provided no penalty for 
its infraction! The Legislature was appealed to. A bill drawn up by 
interested parties, and designed to make the State list compulsory, was 
offered and unanimously rejected. The customary plausible talk about 
the blessings of ‘‘ Uniformity” could no longer disguise the job: so the 
beautiful ‘‘system” fell flat, not merely unappreciated but flouted and 
despised. The ‘‘ Ring” had overreached itself, and rudely dispelled the 
delightful dream of a wise and incorruptible council of ‘‘ leading educa- 
tors” who would select the very best from the multitude of school-books 
published, and thus secure to the State the very best means and appli- 
ances for education in the market—as the customary phrase runs. 

Other States, following the example of Vermont, have adopted the 
uniformity system, which is a polite way of saying that they have put 
their teachers under the thumbs of certain favored publishers. Will the 
teachers follow the example of their Green Mountain brethren and rebel ? 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HE School Superintendents of several of our leading cities have 

favored us with their Reports for the past year. We should be glad 

to make from them some comparative statement of the capacity, 
efficiency, and merit of the school systems and appliances of these cities ; 
but it is impossible. There is so little uniformity in the style of the 
reports, such a lack of correspondence in the nature of the statistics 
given, that no general comparison of them can be made. All that we 
can do is to select from each the most important facts, and give them as 
uniformly as the nature of the case will admit. 

As we have said before, the most praiseworthy measure that could 
be adopted by the National Association of Superintendents, would be 
some uniform plan of reporting the capacity, condition, and wants of the 
schools ; not an over-elaborate table, but a simple system that would make 
possible a direct comparison and general summary of the leading school 
Statistics of the country. As the reports are now made, the statistics given 
ate entirely unavailable for any broad view of our public schools. 


BOSTON.—The last report in hand, that for the half year ending Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1869, gives the following summary of attendance for the period 
under review. The average number of pupils belonging to the schools 
was 33,994, distributed as follows: High Schools, 1,143 ; Grammar 
Schools, 18,029 ; Primary Schools, 14,730. The average attendance was 
31,671—High Schools, 1,104; Grammar Schools, 17,031; Primary 
Schools, 13,445. The whole number enrolled is not stated. The in- 
crease during the year was 897, chiefly in the grammar-schools. The 
number of regular teachers employed was 786, of whom 690 were women. 
Twenty-nine teachers are classed as special teachers, fifteen of whom 
taught sewing in the grammar-schools. The average attendance to a 
regular teacher was : in primary schools, 43 ; in the grammar-schools, 45 ; 
in the high-schools, 30. No financial statistics are given in the report. 

By a city law, boys are forbidden to. sell papers or black boots in the 
streets without a license, and they are not allowed a license unless they 
attend school at least two hours a day during the school year. ‘To enable 
these boys to comply with this regulation, two schools are provided for 
them. The average number belonging to these schools has been 91, 
and the average attendance 79. Though there is some laxity in execu- 
ting the rules provided for licensed minors, the plan of requiring them to 
attend these schools is pronounced by the Superintendent ‘‘a success,” and 
**the schools have already done much to improve the character of the classes 
who attend them.” ‘The establishment of schools in which boys and girls 
might be taught various trades in connection with the ordinary branches 
of elementary education, is cautiously mentioned by Mr. Philbrick, who is 
not yet prepared to express an opinion as to how Nr such schools would 
be practicable. The tenor of his remarks, however, leads us to surmise 
that by next year, or the year next following, he will be prepared to 
come out as one of the original advocates of this practically practical spe- 
cies of élementary education. Mr. Philbrick is certainly wise in treating 
with caution an innovation that conflicts so strongly with the spirit of the 
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existing school-system. To teach children not merely how to get a living 
by actual work, but to aspire to do it, is so contrary to the present fashion, 
that nothing short of a revolution in scholastic opinion can reconcile our 
educators to doing anything of the kind. 


NEW HAVEN.—The number of children between 4 and 16 years of 
age in New Haven, Jan., 1869, was nearly 10,000. For the school 
accommodation and instruction of these the city provided about 6,000 
school sittings, and employed 134 regular teachers, 122 of whom were 
women. The numberof pupils registered during the year was 6,767 ; the 
average number on register being 5,664. ‘The average daily attendance 
was 5,337. The average daily absence was 293. The average number 
of pupils to a teacher in all the schools was 41. The school expendi- 
ture during the year was $95,954 ; of which sum, $72,954 were paid for 
teachers’ wages. The cost of each scholar was, for tuition, $12.88; for 
incidental expenses, $4.06. During the past year, drawing has been 
added to the course of studies pursued in all the schools. Prof. Bail’s 
system of instruction was followed under the author’s supervision, and 
the most gratifying success is reported. 


BURLINGTON, Vr.—A careful school census, taken Jan., 1869, 
found in Burlington 1,308 families having children. In these families 
there were 999 children between 5 and 10 years of age; 889 between 10 
and 15; and 635 between 15 and 20; making in all 2,768 children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 20, including the high-school. The town pro- 
vided school sittings for 946, just about enough to accommodate the 
school-going population under ten. The number of different pupils 
connected with the schools during some part of the year was 1,425. 
The average number was 776. ‘The average daily attendance was 606 
the spring term, and 690 the fall term. The cost of the schools for the 
year (1868-9) was $12,816, of which amount $8,523 were paid for tui- 
tion. ‘The cost of tuition for each one of the average number belonging 
to the schools was $10.98 a pupil. ‘The whole cost for the average num- 
ber was $16.51. 


NEW YORK.—At a recent meeting of the Board of Education, an 
elaborate report on the condition of the schools of the city was rendered 
by a Committee on Retrenchment. From that report, as printed in the 
Times, we select the following statistics : 

There are in the city 117 public schools, classified as follows : 57 gram- 
mar schools, 41 primary schools, 6 colored schools, 13 corporate schools. 
These are again subdivided into 46 male departments, 44 female depart- 
ments, 56 primary departments, 6 colored schools, 1 high school, 2 
Normal schools, 15 male evening schools, 11 female evening schools, 3 
colored evening schools. The 13 corporate schools are not owned by 
the City, but participate in the public school fund. The whole number 
of schools and departments is 239. These schools and departments, as 
at present organized, are conducted by the following staff of teachers : 
182 priricipals male and female, 164 vice-principals male and female, 86 
male assistants, 318 female assistants in the male schools, 365 female 
assistants in the female schools, 1,050 female assistants in the primary 
schools, 6 principals of colored schools, 32 assistants of colored schools ; 
5 music teachers of colored schools; 5 drawing teachers of colored 
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schools ; 31 teachers of German ; 23 teachers of French ; 83 teachers of 
music; 51 teachers of drawing; 3 teachers of penmanship; 7 teachers 
of science ; total number of teachers, 2,411. The annual cost of this 
staff of teachers is as follows: principals and teachers in the male depart- 
ments, $559,750; principals and teachers in the female departments, 
$351,950; principals and teachers in the primary departments, $719,450; 
teachers of French, German, music, drawing, penmanship, and science, 
$55,000 ; colored school principals, $9,300; colored school assistants, 
$118,940; colored school music and drawing teachers (and janitors), 
$3,442. These items are independent of the cost of buildings, building 
sites, repairs, rent, fuel, gas, supplies through the Depository and other 
incidental expenses. The amount set apart this year for the corporate 
schools was $69,751.77. There are, in addition, the following officers 
and employees of the department: Superintendent of Schools, five As- 
sistant Superintendents and their Clerk, $19,900; Superintendent of 
Buildings, Engineer, Inspector of Fuel, Messenger, Janitor, and Host- 
ler, $11,420; Clerk to the Board of Education and seven assistants, 
$20,000 ; for labor in Depository in receiving goods, delivering the same 
to the schools, labelling and preparing the same for delivery, $7,625 ; 
Clerks to twenty-two Boards of Trustees, $4,894.92. The Board of Edu- 
cation consists of twelve Commissioners, who have the general supervision 
of the schools, the appropriation of the moneys set apart for their main- 
tenance, the purchase of sites and erection of new schools, the furnishing 
of supplies of books, stationery, fuel, and lights. There are also 110 
Trustees elected by the people, five for each ward, one being chosen each 
year for a term of five years. There are twenty-one Inspectors of Schools, 
who are nominated by the Mayor of the City for confirmation by the 
Board of Education. While the general supervision and management 
of the schools is confided to the Board of Education, the details are in 
the main left tu the Trustees and Inspectors. 

The Committee, in course of their inquiries, found that for alterations 
and repairs to school buildings, in addition to the appropriations already 
made, some $58,000 will be required. The Committee also caused to 
be made a thorough examination into the seating capacity of the school 
buildings in the City of New York, and prepared a correct tabulated 
statement showing the whole number of seats in class and assembly rooms. 
The average attendance of the pupils for the year ending Dec. 31, 1868, 
was 86,154, exclusive of those attending the corporate schools, while the 
number of seats in che class and assembly rooms together is 125,987, 
showing an excess of seats over the average attendance of 39,833. This 
statement, they claim, clearly shows that no additional school buildings 
will be required during the year 1870. 

The following shows the cost of educating each pupil of public schools 
of the several wards of the City in the year 1868, exclusive of the cost of 
sites and buildings: First Ward, total cost of each pupil, $28.77; Sec- 
ond Ward, $21.05 ; Third Ward, $19.78 ; Fourth Ward, $22.41; Fifth 
Ward, $26.52; Sixth Ward, $26.74; Seventh Ward, $26.15; Eighth 
Ward, $26.67; Ninth Ward, $21.99; Tenth Ward, $22.90; Eleventh 
Ward, $23.70; Twelfth Ward, $26.54 ; Thirteenth Ward, $21.15 ; Four- 
teenth Ward, $32.68 ; Fifteenth Ward, $24.57 ; Sixteenth Ward, $23.98 ; 
Seventeenth Ward, $22.51; Eighteenth Ward, $19.60; Nineteenth Ward, 
$27.09 ; Twentieth Ward, $20.28 ; Twenty-first Ward, $22.41 ; Twenty- 
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second Ward, $21.07. A small portion of the above differences in the 
cost of educating the children arises from the fact that some wards con- 
tain more grammar-schools than other wards, grammar-schools being 
more costly than primaries. 

The total appropriation reported necessary for the year 1870, is 
$2,295,945. The sum appropriated for 1869, was $3, 150,000. 


BROOKLYN. —There were enrolled in the public schools the year 
ending Jan. 31st, 1869, 77,917 pupils, including 15,310 readmissions. 
The average number on register was 35,334 ; the average attendance was 
30,582, thirty-nine per cent. of the number registered, and 86 per cent. 
of the average register. Of the 37,193 pupils on register at the close of 
the year, 11,569 were in the primary grades, and 25,623 in the grammar 
grades. The number of classes was 622—primary 361, grammar 261. 

The number of regular teachers was 668, of whom but 29 were men. 
There were, besides, five music teachers. The average number of pupils 
to a class was, primary grades 71, grammar grades 44. ‘‘ There is not 
a school-house in the city,” says the report, ‘‘that has not its full com- 
plement of pupils; and there are very few that are not over-crowded. 
This is emphatically true of the primary departments.” The Superin- 
tendent modestly disclaims any ‘‘ discussion of new theories of education” 
or of ‘‘the many peculiar methods which are abroad ;” yet that does not 
prevent his indulging in a fearfully highfalutin essay on civil government, 
and the neglect of teaching political science. The ‘‘conglusion”—which 
occupies some five pages—is another fearful essay at powerful writing,, 
evidently modelled on the style of the worthy Superintendent of New 
York City. Mr. Bulkley faifly rivals Mr. Randall in the use of long 
words, but in length of sentences he is nowhere. His longest flight is 
only six feet, carpenter’s measure. Mr. Randall goes twelve feet, easy. 
Apart from the few statistics that we have quoted, the report is interesting 
chiefly as a new illustration of Shuffle and Deal. Witness the pages on 
School Libraries. ‘‘ While the Pud/ic Library is an institution of anti- 
quity, and has ever been regarded with interest, ‘THe District ScHoon 
Liprary is of modern date Of its power as an educational, 
there cannot be a doubt. But that it may be productive of evil as well as 
of good, is also true. Among the books of the libraries, may be 
found a great variety, adapted both to the wants of the young, and the 
more mature mind; full of interest and instruction to all classes of 
readers. Here we find the most interesting and approved volumes in, 
etc., etc., etc.—all of great value in the class-room. . ... When we 
look over these volumes and consider the various interests they represent, 
the character of the writers, and the great number of readers, we cannot 
but feel that here is a power, and that influences will emanate from these 
sources which may be potential for good to multitudes,”—and so on, to 
the end of the chapter, the old ideas are rehashed and served up in new 
connections with the usual skill. We have caught but a line here and 
there. The rest may be found in any report that the reader may have 
at hand. 


JERSEY CITY.—The number of children in Jersey City between five 
and eighteen years of age, is about 12,000. There were registered in the 
public schools, day and evening, the past year, 6,954. With an average 
register of 3,835, the average attendance was only 2,923, thirty-eight 
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per cent. of the number admitted. The causes of this very low average 
might be largely attributed to the condition of the school buildings, and 
the lack of school accommodation. Less than 4,000 sittings were pro- 
vided, and these were not in all cases the most inviting. Of school No. 
1, for example, we read: ‘‘ The grammar departments are tolerably well 
suited for use, but the primary department is badly lighted, badly heated, 
badly ventilated, over-crowded, and unsafe.” Since this condemnation 
was written, however, the building has shown such indications of weak- 
ness that the Board of Education has voted to abandon it. ‘‘ All the 
defects of lighting, heating, and ventilation, that exist in No. 1, are found 
also in No. 2.. In both schools some rooms are so dark, that on cloudy 
days it is impossible for the teacher, standing on one side of the room, 
to distinguish the features of children on the opposite side.” School 
No. 3, recently repaired, and School No. 4, which is quite new, are both 
in good condition, the latter especially ; but these are not sufficient to 
meet the wants of the children who should be at school. Since the report 
was made a good deal has been done to improve the schools in every 
respect, so that there is reason to look fora more satisfactory exhibit in 
the next report. 


NEWARK.—On the completion of his tenth year of service, as Super- 
intendent of the schools of Newark, Mr. Sears compares the school statis- 
tics of the city for the years 1859 and 1868. The population of Newark, 
in 1859, was about 70,000. It is now estimated at 100,000. The num- 
ber of children between 5 and 18 years of age in 1859 was 17,047; in 


1868, it was 23,421; increase 37$ per cent. The number of children 
enrolled in the day-schools in 1859, was 8,406 ; in 1868, the number was 
12,131; increase 43 percent. ‘The average number enrolled in 1859 
was 4,990; in 1868, it was 7,420; increase 484 per cent. The number 
of teachers employed in 1859 was 97; in 1868, the number was 144 ; 
increase 48 per cent. In 1859, the teachers’ wages averaged $382 ; in 
1868, the average was $560. As the city increased in population only 
about 43 per cent. during the period under review, the schools appear to 
have more than kept pace with the city’s progress. According to the 
schedule of teachers’ salaries, adopted Dec., 1868, the principal of the 
high-school receives $1,900 the first year, with an increase of $100 a year 
for the next two years’ service. The male assistants receive $800, $1,000, 
and $1,400 respectively, the first year, with an increase of $100 a year for 
the next two years. The female assistants are paid $500, $600, $700, 
and $800, respectively, with $50 a year increase. The grammar-school 
principals receive from $1,500 to $1,700. The vice-principals from 
$600 to $1,100; the assistants from $500 to $800. The primary prin- 
cipals receive from $550 to $650; the assistants from $300 to $550. 
The total cost of the schools for 1868 was $104,381. The average attend- 
ance was 54 per cent. of the enrolment. 


OSWEGO.—According to the census of Sept., 1868, there were in 
Oswego 8,509 children and youth between five and twenty-one years of 
age. The number of different pupils registered in the public schools the 
past year was 4,823. The average daily attendance was 3,127. In Ro- 
man Catholic and other private schools there were enrolled about 800 
pupils more, making the regular school-going population somewhat less 
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than 4,000. The number of permanent teachers employed in the public 
schools was 71, with three teachers ex/ra for the winter evening schools, 
The average attendance to a teacher was 44. The salaries paid to teach- 
ers in Oswego are smaller than the salaries usually paid in towns of cor- 
responding importance. The most paid to a woman teacher is $800, 
and the least $350: the average being $477. The highest sum paid toa 
man is $1,800. The report for the year ending Feb. 29, 1869, contains 
.a ‘carefully revised and amplified course of instruction,” which deserves 
a more extended notice than is possible in this connection. We design 
to take it up at another time. 


CLEVELAND.—The legal school population, which includes all be- 
tween 5 and 21 years of age, is about 25,000. “The number of pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools, the year ending August 31, 1868, was 10,154. 
The average number belonging to the schools was 7,060. The dverage 
daily attendance was 6,623. For the instruction of these children the 
city employed 157 teachers, 139 of whom were women. From a sum- 
mary showing the number of children in the city, and the number en- 
rolled in school at the several ages from five to twenty, it appears that 
more than four-fifths of all at six years of age go into the public schools ; 
that from seven to eleven, inclusive, little more than half are registered ; 
and that thereafter the proportional number diminishes rapidly, until at 
sixteen less than one in six remains. From thirteen to sixteen, inclusive, 
little more than one in four attends school. A large proportion of the 
older pupils attend during the winter months only. The general charac- 
ter of the attendance may be judged from the following figures, taken 
from another table. Of the 10,154 children enrolled, but 2,662 were in 
school the entire year; 1,117 were in school less than two months ; 3,244 
less than four months ; 4,140 less than six months; 5,366 less than eight 
months ; and 7,492 less than ten months. Of the whole number regis- 
tered, 2,216 were absent more than one half-day a week ; 520 were ab- 
sent more than one day a week. 


CINCINNATI.—The number of youth between 5 and 21 years of age, 
as returned by the takers of the census for 1867, was 109,783. Of these, 
there were enrolled in the public schools 26,352. While the increase in 
school population, for the year, was 9,000, the increase in school-enrol- 
ment was only 1,400: from whic it would appear that the schools are 
falling behind in growth. The average number enrolled in the public 
schools was 19,536, or 1,179 more than belonged the year before. The 
average daily attendance was 18,476, against 17,323 for the year before. 
The per cent. of average daily attendance on the whole number enrolled 
was 70.1, a falling off of 1.4 percent. The per cent. of attendance on 
the average number belonging was 94.5, a gain of one-tenth of one per 
cent. The average number of teachers employed was 418, with an aver- 
age annual salary of $745. The average number of pupils to a teacher 
was 46.7; the average daily attendance 44.2. The average cost per 
pupil, calculated on the number enrolled was $11.82; on the average 
number belonging, $16 ; on the average daily attendance, $16.68. The 
total expenditure for all the schools was $505,059, of which $311,436 
went for teachers’ salaries, 
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CHARLESTON, S. C.—The report of the commissioners of the free 
schools, for the year 1868, shows that there were registered in the public 
schools, during the year, 4,425 children, of whom 1,653 were colored. 
The average number belonging to the schools was 2,407; the average 
attendance, 1,956; the number of teachers employed was 60, whose 
salaries amounted to $28,500. The entire cost of the schools was 
$38,887. The average cost per pupil was $8.79 on the basis of registra- 
tion. On the average number belonging, the cost was $16.15 a pupil ; 
on average attendance, it was $19.88. The finances of the board were 
seriously embarrassed by the failure of the State Government to make the 
customary appropriation. From this cause the Normal school was nigh 
being suspended ; but the timely contribution of $1,509 by the trustees 
of the Peabody Fund, enabled the Board to continue the school, though 
on a smaller scale than was originally designed. Notwithstanding this 
financial embarrassment, and the destruction of one of their finest school 
buildings, the Board are able to report the schools in a more flourishing 
condition than at any previous period. 


SAVANNAH.—The number of children between six and eighteen 
years of age, according to the estimate of the city Superintendent, is 
6,600, of whom 3,000 are colored. The number of white children who 
attended the public schools during some part of the year 1868-69, was 
1,039 ; the number in Catholic schools was 700 ; in ‘‘ Free” schools 70; 
in private schools 600. In the colored schools the enrolment was 1,000. 
The average attendance in the public schools was 682. The number of 
teachers employed was 20. The school expenditures amounted to 
$21,317, of which $17,785 was for teachers’ salaries. The Superin- 
tendent reports a prosperous year with the schools. The number of 
scholars in attendance has been greater than ever before, and the instruc- 
tion more efficient. The school system comprises four primary, three 
intermediate, three grammar, and two high ‘schools. 


FRANCE.—The resignation of M. Duruy is to be deplored for two 
reasons ; first, from the apprehension that it may indicate a change of 
policy in the Department of Public Instruction ; and secondly, because 
of the immense services which this conscientious Minister has rendered to 
the cause of public education in France. The Opinion Nationale thus sums 
up the series of measures which M. Duruy has succeeded in carrying out 
within the short period of six years, and which render his name dear in 
every village and hamlet throughout the country: ‘‘ He developed popu- 
lar instruction, drew half a million of adults every winter to the schools, 
elevated the condition of the teachers from the systematic abasement in 
which it had been kept for more than thirty years ; gave a legal constitu- 
tion to female schools, founded special secondary or professional instruc- 
tion, rejuvenated and revivified the University, and renewed the system 
of superior instruction, all in the sense and interests of liberty. No Min- 
ister of Public Instruction,” adds~the journal in question, ‘‘ will have 
merited as large a place in the gratitude of the country. And what de- 
serves especially to be noted, and which constitutes our hope, just as we 
see him withdrawn from public affairs, is that all the things which he has 
founded can, if necessary, sustain themselves unaided, for they are estab- 
lished on a principle of liberty, and on the participation of municipali- 
ties and citizens in the direction of popular instruction.” 


a 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


T is seldom that a first-rate foreign book is republished in this coun- 
try without detriment to its appearance. This is especially true when 
the excellence of the book depends to any great extent on beauty of 

engraved illustration. A notable exception appears in the Harpers’ edi- 
tion of Hartwig’s ‘‘ Polar World.”* From the multitude of fine illustra- 
tions of arctic life and scenery at the command of the American editor, 
one hundred and sixty-three of the most appropriate have been selected 
to accompany Dr. Hartwig’s text. The result is a great improvement on 
the original edition. The author’s aim to convey solid instruction under 
an entertaining form has thus been made doubly sure by the help of the 
artist and the engraver. The new illustrations have been chiefly drawn 
from Harpers’ Magazine, and the book of arctic travel by Atkinson, Ross 
Brown, Lord Dufferin, Hall, and Whimper. 


Tue fourth and fifth volumes of the Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
though lighter in character and less instructive than the first three, are 
likely to prove quite as popular. Vol. III.* treats of the Intelligence of 
Animals. The author’s design is to show that our ‘‘ poor relations” have 
more sense than is commonly attributed to them ; and he does it by nar- 
rating instances of action that corresponds to reasoning in man. Vol. 
IV.* comprises a number of hunting stories compiled from the works of 
ancient and modern travellers. This book will be especially popular 
with boys. The wood-cuts are its least commendable features. 


A coop book of its kind is ‘‘ Day’s American Speller.”* It contains a 
large number of words, classified and arranged for easy learning, and 
undisguised by the phonetic devices so successfully used in many spelling- 
books to disfigure our common English words. The author gives the 
words in their usual form, believing that a spelling-lesson should famil- 
iarize the learner with words, as he will have to deal with them in after- 
life. His theory is a sound one, and his book is not only better looking, 
but, we believe, more useful in consequence. 


WE know of at least one teacher of Geology, whose standing advice to 
his pupils is to read everything of Ansted’s. The advice is worthy of 
being followed to the letter; for of the few masters of the rare art of 
writing good books of elementary science, D. T. Ansted is one, and one 
of the best. We never take up a book bearing his name, without regret- 
ting that there is no one to treat the elements of Geology in the same style 
from the American stand-point. His ‘‘ Earth’s History” * is an excellent 





* The Polar World; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarc- 
tic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig. ‘With additional chapters, and 160 illus- 
trations by the 4merigan Editor. 8vo, cloth. 

? The Intelligence of Animals. From the French of Ernest Menault, 12mo, $1.50. 

* Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World. By Victor Meunier. New 
York: C, Scribner & Co. 12mo0, $1.50. 

* The American Speller. By Henry N. Day. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

* The Earth’s History; or First Lessons in Geology. By D.T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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little work. In spite of its local British character, it is one of the best 
books we know for giving the beginner a general idea of geological 
science. The tenth chapter is especially fresh and interesting. In treat- 
ing of the geological history of man, it is far stperior to any American 
text-book of the kind. 


A sERIous objection to History as it is popularly written, more espe- 
cially the history of ancient nations—that it gives the reader more than 
he cares to know of the achievements of the few, and little or nothing of 
the life and character of the many,—does not hold against Mommsen’s 
‘*Rome.”* This masterpiece of historical writing gives an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Roman people, while it narrates, ina most enter- 
taining and instructive style, the rise and development of the Roman 
nation. Vol. I. comprises two Books,—the first covering the- period 
anterior to the abolition of the monarchy; the second that from the 
abolition of the monarchy in Rome to the Union of Italy. The chaptefs 
on the Original Constitution of Rome, Law and Justice, Religion, Agri- 
culture, Trade and Commerce, Art and Science, are peculiarly rich in 
information not to be found in ordinary histories. 


Miss Martineav’s ‘‘ Biographical Sketches”* comprise nearly half a 
hundred memoirs of distinguished personages, contributed by her to the 
London Daily News, since 1852. Nearly all the sketches appeared as 
obituary notices. As such, they convey the impression which the com- 
pleted life left in each case upon the writer’s mind, and, as she believes, 
on the mind of the society of its time. Everywhere throughout the 
volume appear evidences that the subjects of the memoirs were person- 
ally known to the author. She speaks from direct knowledge ; and how- 
ever strong her likings and dislikings are, her opinion carries weight as 
that of a keen and competent observer. The sketches follow an arbitrary 
not a chronological order, the personages being classified for convenience 
of reference, under the general heads—Literary, Scientific, Professional, 
Social, Politicians, Royal. 


The Journal for Speculative Philosophy, for October, contains: I. New 
Exposition of the Science of Knowledge, by Fichte. II. Kant’s System 
of Transcendentalism. III. Outlines of Hegel's Logic. IV. Bénard’s 
Analysis of Hegel’s Aésthetics. V. The True First Principle. This 
magazine has no.rival in the English language. Its aim is to encourage 
the study and development of speculative philosophy, and to bring about 
the application of its results to art, science, and religion, and to obtain a 
philosophical basis for law, medicine, theology, politics, education, ari, 
and literature. 

The /Journal is published at St. Louis, Mo., and is edited by Wm. P. 
Harris, the able superintendent of the schools of that city. Two dollars. 
avolume. Single numbers 50 cents. 
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4 History of Rome. By Dr. Theodore Mommsen. Translated by the Rev. W. P. 
Dickson, D, D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50 a vol- 
ume. 


2 Biographical Sketches. By Harriet Martineau. New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 











